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home from which he came: but in spite of the " roar-
ing cataract of nonsense poured forth upon this
tremendous subject" (as Macaulay wrote of Mr,
Montgomery's description of the Day of Judgment)
there is something of a rock over which the cataract
descends. It is the fact that the average boy cares a
good deal for the honour and the credit of his house
or of his school, and that is a very great thing. It is
the first unselfish emotion which he feels after he has
learnt the love of his family, and it leaves a lasting
mark upon him.

I remember a public schoolboy who as a recruit in
the war was solicited by a woman of the streets. He
rejected her overtures, saying that that sort of thing
was not done in the school from which he came.
The retort seems priggish, until you learn that he had
the best possible reason for knowing it to be untrue,
as he had been himself sent away for immorality.
You may judge his character as you will, but you can
hardly refuse to admire his wish to represent the
school he cared for as a better place than he knew it
to be.

That, though a true story, is of course an extreme
instance: but it remains true that the desire not to
" let down " his house, or his school, or people who
have trusted him, remains a real element in a boy's
make-up, and is of incalculable value.

I am very far from maintaining that all public
school boys respond continually to this motive,
whether at school or afterwards, though, as far as